





































MONTH END DATA 











Shares Listed 

Share Issues Listed aes 

Par Value of Bonds Listed 

Bond Issues Listed ee ae 

Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers 

Market Value of Listed Shares 

Market Value of Listed Bonds 

Market Value of All Listed Securities 

Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A 

Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A 

Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A 

Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB 

Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov’t Issues 

Member Borrowings on Other Collateral 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares 

Member Borrowings—Total ; 

N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . 

Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 

Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD . 


Credit Extended on U. S. Gov’t Obligations . 


Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume .. . 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . .. . 

Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F 

Money Value of Total Share Sales F 

Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds 

Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F 

Money Value of Total Bond Sales F 

N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred 
Average Price ... . 


Shares in Short Interest F 


(Mil.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
($) 

($) 

($) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 


(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(%) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 

($) 


(Thou.) 
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1946 1945 

AUG. JULY JUNE AUG. 
1,738 1,719 1,686 1,548 
1,309 1,304 1,298 1,263 
136,714 136,596 136,648 126,593 
928 946 955 1,017 
1,191 1,194 1,190 1,182 
74,350 79,132 80,929 64,315 
140,958 141,407 142,406 129,748 
215,308 220,539 223,335 194,063 
57.54 60.33 62.79 55.44 
42.79 46.04 47.99 41.55 
103.10° 103.52 104.21 102.49 
89.6 95.8 99.1 82.6 
204 242 342 351 
305 356 390 596 
0.41 0.45 0.48 0.93 
509 598 732 947 
881 885 881 819 
2,555 2,558 2,549 2,369 
723 745 815 1,100 
99 109 140 148 
647 653 657 573 
20,807 20,595 21,717 21,714 
Note G Note G Note G Note G 
946 936 1,086 1,034 
1.20 1.21 1.30 1.40 
28,334 28,602 31,969 28,565 
974,399 1,007,308 1,147,457 793,527 
78,010 79,886 84,033 118,937 
Note G Note G Note G Note G 
3,546 3,631 4,202 5,664 
.057 .058 .061 .094 
90,244 85,918 91,898 134,911 
69,346 69,459 73,706 94,819 
5 2 4 3 
77,500 84,000 88,000 62,000 
9/13/46 8/15/46 7/15/46 9/14/45 
628 733 850 1,327 
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By S. LOGAN STIRLING 


ECAUSE the automobile industry 
occupies such a dominant role in 
the national economy—prior to the war 
it was estimated that roughly one person 
in every seven, gainfully employed, de- 
pended on this industry directly or indi- 
rectly for a livelihood—it will be impor- 
tant to note from here on its ability to 
get into volume production. Success or 
failure in this regard will have consider- 
able bearing on the trend of business 
activity as well as on the economy in 
general over the balance of this year 
and into 1947, 
The Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation reports that in the first full year of 
post-war automobile production, output 
has fallen nearly 65 per cent short of 
expectations. Since V-J Day new car out- 
put has approximated only about 1,858,- 
000 or 35-40 per cent of projected 
estimates. The key to future car produc- 
tion, of course, depends on labor’s will- 
ingness to eliminate strikes and return to 
its pre-war efficiency and on the manu- 
lacturers getting a steady supply of 
materials and parts in adequate quantities. 
Despite these continuing uncertainties, 
trade authorities believe (barring an early 
cond round of major strikes) the in- 
dustry has a fair chance of turning out 
approximately 1,500,000 cars and trucks 
in the last quarter of this year, which 
would bring total output in 1946 up to 
around 3,500,000 units. Of these, how- 
ever, 1,000,000 probably would be com- 
mercial vehicles, leaving the production 


Industrial Spurt 


HINGES ON REVIVAL OF 


Auto Industry 


division far behind accumulated pas- 
senger car orders. 

During the week ended September 7. 
the automobile industry established a new 
post-war production peak despite the 
handicap of a four-day week. Average 
daily output of cars and trucks in the 
United States and Canada reached ap- 
proximately 19,000 units, a figure which, 
if maintained for 250 days in a year 
would result in car and truck production 
in the United States and Canada of 
4,750,000 units, a total not far short of 
the goal of 5,000,000 units per annum 
previously hoped for early in the post- 
war period, 


Price Rises Affect Order Backlog 


The extent of the backlog of new car 
orders and how long it will hold up under 
advancing retail prices is being constantly 
revised, but there seems little question 
that the potential car demand is substan- 
tial. The sales chief of Ford Motor Com- 


Workmen buff fenders at a Pontiac plant 
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pany recently stated the industry cannot 
make enough cars in the next twelve 
months to catch up with demand, while 
on the other hand, there are some in the 
industry who have warned their sales 
organizations that the sellers’ market for 
cars will not last indefinitely. 

For competitive reasons the size of or- 
der backlogs of the automobile companies 
is not disclosed, but trade authorities 
recently estimated that the “Big Three” 
of General Motors, Chrysler and Ford 
have upward of 4,000,000 unit orders on 
their dealers’ books. On an historical per- 
centage basis, the independent producers 
would have up to about 1,500,000 orders. 

The poor showing for the industry as a 
whole for the first eight months of this 
year is largely accounted for by the pro- 
longed strike which cut General Motors’ 
production to 22 per cent of the 1941 
level and the Ford shut-down, caused by 
a parts and materials shortage, which 
held the average output to 30 per cent 
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Studebakers 






























point brought out by the compilation is 
that while the number of motor cars and 


13.5 per cent in 1941. Although 


several 


of the 1941 figure. Chrysler made the panies have all made a better showing 
best showing among the Big Three, turn- than the industry as a whole. After a 
ing out 42.7 per cent as many cars as _ poor start, General Motors has come back 
were assembled during the corresponding _ relatively well, its production of passen- 
period in 1941. ger cars in the United States having 

Listed below in this column is a recently shown steady weekly gains. Based 
tabulation showing the production of the on latest production figures, Chevrolet 
leading companies from January 1 had a substantial lead over all other in- 
through September 7. An interesting dividual producers and Ford was second. 


Profit Adjustments Made 


trucks produced in the United States and Production figures in themselves do not 
in Canada during the period under review tell the whole story, as indicated by 
was only approximately 38 per cent of Chrysler’s earnings statement covering the 
the total reported for the same period of first six months of this year. Although 
1941, two producers, Hudson and Nash, the company had the best production 
built more cars and trucks during the first record of any major producer, as com- 
eight months of this year than were turned pared with the corresponding period of 
out by the same companies during the 1941, net profit was equal to only 93 cents 
corresponding 1941 period. It is also in- a share after allowing for tax adjust- 
teresting to note that Nash, Studebaker, ments and charges of previously created 
Hudson and Packard are currently get- reserves. The company states that with- 
ting approximately 18 per cent of the out these benefits it would have shown a 
passenger car business as compared with loss of more than $5,000,000. 
important 
The tabled figures indicate that so far among General Motors’ supplier com- 
this year the larger independent com- panies were recently settled, the number 


strikes 






























ESTIMATED CAR AND TRUCK PRODUCTION 
(U. S. Production Only) 
1946 as 
Jan.lto Jan.lto Percent of Week Ended 
Sept. 7, 1946 Sept. 6, 1941 1941 Sept. 7, 1946 
GENERAL MOTORS 
NE oc csasdcawns 66,367 288,911 22.8 4,084 
RE sev amonwees 12,715 44,391 28.8 661 
Chevrolet ......... 177,506 932,858* 19.0* 9,628* 
Oldsmobile ........ 48,101 174,480 27.6 2,935 
re 57,742 217,357 26.6 3,048 
TOTAL .... 362,431 1,657,997* 21.8* 20,356* 
CHRYSLER 
Eee 45,162 74,610 60.2 1,344 
Re er 109,462 269,717* 40.5* 3,672 
oo er 149,538 378,492* 39.5 6,753 
Chrysler .......55. 50,876 108,792 46.6 1,956 
TOTAL .... 355,038 —831,611* = 42.7* ~—:13,725* 
FORD 
eee 212,655 79,505* 31.3° 8,304* 
Pi ssssecwows 6,405 12,746 50.3 Closed 
Mercury .......... 36,383 86,043 42.3 1,711 
TOTAL .... 255,443 778,294* 32.8* 10,015* 
| ee 58,495 55,870 104.4 1,448 
STUDEBAKER ...... 39,229 89,436* 44.0* 1,616* 
DEE sackeonnans 58,079 57,585*  100.9* 2,264* 
PRED ove veevees 22,108 47,734 45.9 1,092 
*Includes Trucks—Data with respect to other manufacturers not available. 
Source: Automotive Daily News. 















of such strikes continues to rise. A toy) 
of 72 supplier strikes are now affect 
General Motors divisions, 57 of which an 
in the United States and 15 in Cana, 
These strikes are affecting other pro. 
ducers as well, and the ability of t, 
industry to produce cars in any quantity 
in the face of these difficulties and escn.im 
tial parts shortages, testifies to the q 
gressive management and “know-how”, 
the leading companies. 

Meanwhile earlier hopes that { 
C.1.0. might agree to a six months’ str 
truce have been blasted by indicatig 
that various union chiefs intend to 
for higher wages as soon as their gy 
tracts permit, or if living costs contiy 
to rise. Thus, it is believed that up 
real labor peace is established and ¢ 
ploye efficiency has been considerah 
improved, industry prospects from 
medium-term standpoint will apper 
somewhat clouded. This uncertain outlod 
has, of course, been reflected for som 
time in the lower-than-average perfom 
ance record of stocks in this grow 
Standard & Poor’s index of seven aut 












































































mobile stocks has declined 29.4 per cau pla 
from the year’s high, whereas the Dow Jun 
Jones industrial stock average has decline ise. 
15.4 per cent. Individual performangl o } 
records of leading issues this year are ag sinc 
follows: D 
General Motors .... 26.2% decline 
ere 30.8 "oo 
Studebaker ........ 33.5 = 
EN SAG aainkdine 41.9 —— 
PEE hgascxan 31.0 * ji den 
the 

Similar declines have occurred in HB or; 
auto accessory field. Standard & Poi donc 
index of 13 auto accessory stocks hasé emp 
clined 28.1 per cent which compares wi supp 
declines of 27 per cent for Borg Wamp, 
30.6 per cent for Briggs and 30.0 per cai ,,,,, 
for Electric Auto-Lite. Consequently,’ repr 
would seem that whenever basic condi 4.., 
begin to improve in this important fal (,),, 
shares of the group logically should ‘75 
flect the improved outlook. divid 
Stocks in these two industries nee with 
be judged on their individual mag. ,,, 
The production records of several ff .:,.., 





independent motor companies so far! 
year are encouraging and their conf 
tive positions might be strengthened 
ther should any of the major compat 
again be tied up with strikes. Howe 
until the latter question is settled, 
troubled post-war careers of the aut 
bile and auto accessory industries year, 
appear to call for a cautious approw!® of 
the part of the individual investot. comm 
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By THOMAS BALMER 


TUDENTS of stock market procedure 

would be put to it to find in the scope 
of dividend payments this year any ex- 
planation for the retreat of prices since 
June 1. In fact, dividends for 1946 prom- 
ise to be more satisfactory to the holders 
of many stocks than in preceding years 
since 1937. 

Dividends reflect the active state of 
business this year and suggest in no re- 
spect that stockholders are receiving any 
unusual percentage of corporate gross 
incomes, Surveys of earnings and divi- 
dends indicate that stockholders receive 
the equivalent of about 2 per cent of the 
sross income of corporations paying divi- 
dends, the great bulk of receipts going to 
employes in wages and salaries and to the 
suppliers of materials. 

Recent declarations per share in the 
two months, July and August, on some 
representative issues are as_ follows: 
Acme Steel, $0.65; Adams-Millis, $1.00; 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, $1.00; du Pont, 
$1.75; Masonite, $0.75. Comparisons of 
dividends in the July-August period 
with the first six months of the year, 
as well as with some earlier periods, are 
given for a group of 25 companies in the 
ble on page 4. The companies have 
been selected as illustrative of the wide 
number of concerns on the Stock Ex- 
change which currently are lifting their 
dividend rates. 

The trend toward higher dividends has 
ben in evidence since the first of the 
Year, it being reported in the July issue 
of THe ExcHANGE that a total of 256 
‘common issues traded on the Exchange 


made larger payments in the first six 
months than in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. The increases 
noted herewith are all in addition to those 
reported in July. 


Many Influences on Prices 


Yet the recent action of the stock mar- 
ket makes it necessary to emphasize once 
again that earnings and dividends con- 
stitute only one of many influences upon 
securities prices—as has been amply dem- 
onstrated. Not since last Spring has the 
earnings outlook been a dominant factor 
in the market. Most securities analysts 
continually pointed out during the Sum- 
mer months the curious lack of response 
of share prices to the numerous higher 
dividends being announced, and _ this 
turned out to be one clue to the later 
action of the market. 

A convenient means of measuring the 







































H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


extent of the decline is by the alteration 
of yields. At the highs of the year, the 
stocks used in compiling the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages were selling at ap- 
proximately 19 times estimated 1946 
earnings and returned a yield of 3.4 per 
cent on estimated 1946 dividends. In 


mid-September the averages were selling 
at 14 times estimated earnings and re- 
turning a yield of 4.3 per cent. 

As to the income status of selected 



































SOZIO FROM CUSHING 
Molten glass emerges from a furnace 


equities, the record of the last several 
years shows a better rate of return than 
one would have anticipated, say, at a 
time in the middle 1930s. Actually few 
periods in the country’s history rival the 
ten years, 1937-1946, for consistency and 
adequacy of dividend return. In seven 


Assembly line production of luxury 
yachts at a Los Angeles shipyard 
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of the ten years disbursements on com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were at a rate in excess of 
$2,000,000,000 annually: and in only one 
year did distributions fall measurably be- 
low this level, declining to $1.556.000,- 
000 in 1938. 
issues on the Exchange yielding a cash 
dividend has expanded steadily. Last year 
746 of the 88 
the Exchange were on a dividend-paying 
basis and an equal number of dividend- 
payers is in prospect for this year. 


Furthermore the number of 


common issues listed on 


Substantial Yields Provided 


Not only have dividends been more 
prevalent, but the rate of yield on indi- 
vidual has substantial. As- 
suming a purchase of selected, seasoned 
equities at a mid-scale price of the range 
prevailing over the last several years, the 
annual cash dividend return frequently 
has exceeded 5 per cent. In each of the 
last several ma- 
jority of listed issues have been sufficient 
to support generous rates of yield. 

Dramatic events of recent years, plus 


issues been 


years dividends on a 


wide price swings in the securities mar- 
kets have tended to obscure data on the 
income from selected equities of the New 
York Stock Exchange list. Yet by far the 
vast majority of securities owners hold 
their stocks year in and year out (Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph reports that 


50 per cent of its stockholders have held 
shares for 10 years or more) and thus 
many stockholders apparently concern 
themselves primarily with dividends and 
inherent values. 

been re- 
dividends 


increased, 


In this respect they have 
warded by seeing satisfactory 
continued, and in many cases 
on their purchased issues. This took place 
during the war years despite extensive 
saving by corporations, with only about 
one-half of net after taxes being dis- 
tributed to stockholders in a majority of 
cases. The rest went to earned surplus or 
into special reserves for post-war needs 
or otherwise to fortify the companies 
against the demands of the future. Now it 
is widely expected that closer enforce- 
ment of Section 102 of the Revenue Act, 
which taxes corporations on the portion 
of retained earnings considered to be 
“improper accumulations,” will bring 
about more liberal dividend policies. A 
rise in disbursements from 50 per cent of 
net to the region of 70 per cent of net 
therefore is looked for by many ob- 
servers. 

Other developments benefiting stock- 
holders in recent years of a high rate of 
activity have been periodic 
stock dividends and certain stock splits 
which have taken place justifiably. A 
healthful far as divi- 
dend concerned, 


business 


environment, as 


income is has sur- 





Acme Steel Co.* 

Adams-Millis Corp. 

Allied Stores Corp. ; 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Stores Co. 

Barnsdall Oil Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co.* eon oe 

Century Ribbon Mills, Inc.* . 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Columbian Carbon Co.* 

Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc. . 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Federal-Mogul Corp. 

Glidden Co. ‘ 

Hamilton Watch Co. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc 

Masonite Corp. ne 

Minn.-Honeywell Reg. Co.* 

National Cylinder Gas Co. 

Parker Rust-Proof Co. 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. . 
*Adjusted for split-ups. 


0.50 

Nil 
0.10 
0.50 
0.30 
0.60 

Nil 


0.25 


0.75 
3.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
1.20 
0.75 
0.75 
0.40 
1.00 
0.50 
0.30 
1.10 
0.50 
1.25 





Dividends Declared Per Share 


——-First Six Months—— 


1941 
$0.667: 


0.667. 


July-August 

1946 
$0.65 
1.00 
0.50 
0.40 
0.35 
0.25 
0.60 
0.15 
1.00 
0.40 
1.25 
1.75 
0.50 
0.80 
0.25 
0.60 
0.75 
0.40 
0.30 

0.87144 
0.50 
0.30 
1.00 

0.3714 
0.75 


1945 
$0.55 
0.50 
0.65 
0.40 
0.50 
0.40 
0.50 
0.15 
0.50 
0.667: 
0.50 
2.50 
0.75 
0.40 
0.30 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.40 
0.75 
0.80 
0.50 
0.90 
0.6214 
1.00 


1946 
$0.90 
1.00 
0.90 
0.50 
0.50 
0.40 
0.95 
0.2214 
0.50 
0.70 
0.50 
3.00 
0.75 
0.80 
0.30 
0.70 
0.50 
0.50 
0.40 
0.75 
0.80 
0.50 
1.20 
0.6214 
1.00 











——— 


Statistical and other factual infor. 
mation regarding any securities re. 
ferred to in THE EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa 
tion nor any reference to any particy. 
lar securities is intended to be of 
should be considered as in any way q 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities, 
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rounded equity investment since the 
covery from the depression of the 193( 

Since aggregate dividend payments this 
year will be near the 1937 peak, usefy| 
comparisons can be made between th 
record of payments in the first half ¢ 
1946 with the full year 1937. Normal 
second-half distributions top the firg. 
half rate, due to year-end declarations 
With this reservation, the comparisos 
below show some of the shifts in earniy 
power which have taken place since th 
pre-war period, 


Industry Aggreg. Divs. Paid Aggreg. Divs. Pi 


Ist 6 Mos. ,1946 Full Year, 197 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (a 


. +. 920,722 $22,417 
86,726 267,77 
11,153 4,687 

9,278 28,500 
34,196 92,39 
1,357 1,332 
11,310 11,847 

106,353 168,805 

10,373 11,293 
5.478 1,917 
13.161 13,700 


Amusement 
Automotive 
Aviation 
Building 
Elect. Equip. 
Garment Mfg. 
Paper & Publ.... 
Railroad 

Rubber 

Shipbldg. & Oper. 


Textile 


(a) To compare 1946 with 1937 is logical on 
to show a trend, as more companies were list 
in “46 than in °37. 


The growth of the aviation industry 
shown by the figures; and in the garmet 
manufacturing, paper and__publishis: 
rubber and textile industries dividend 
paid in the first six months alone ¢ 
1946 approximate the total value for te 
full year of 1937. 

Dividends of shipbuilders and ship 
ping lines are shown to have increas 
greatly, reflecting vastly expanded # 
tivities since 1937. Railroad divident 
bulk larger in the 1946 tabulation the 
might have been anticipated, in view ¢ 
the recent rise in costs which the mi 
have experienced without an_ offsettitt 
increase in rates. 
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$22,417 
267,771 
4,687 
28,500 
92,3% 
1,332 
11,847 
168,805 
11,293 
1,917 
13,700 
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TECHNICAL FACTORS A SIZABLE 


INFLUENCE IN MARKET DECLINE 


ESPITE the readiness of nearly 

everyone to comment on it, explana- 
tions of the recent break in the stock 
market are far less satisfymg than in 
some prior years. Meanwhile vivid in all 
memories are 1929 and 1937; not so 
vividly remembered are the numerous 
occasions on which stock prices have de- 
clined, sometimes drastically, without 
significance for the general business trend. 
Going to history, one can uncover nine 
instances since 1900 when a break in 
securities prices foreshadowed a business 
depression, with the business slump com- 
ing not more than six months later than 
the peak of stock prices (except in 1902, 
when the business recession was delayed 
until June, 1903). 

Then there are numerous instances, such 
as the Spring of 1926, when a break in 
the market was not a forerunner of a 
business decline. Past evidence is as in- 
conclusive as are the real implications of 
the current situation. This time stock 
prices dropped precipitously without any 
apparent, compelling cause. A review of 
the newspapers and other financial com- 
ment on September 4, the day following 
the first severe drop, fails to disclose any 
convincing explanations, and the further 
retreat seemed to bring more confusion 
than clarity into explanatory comment. 


Correction Seemed Premature 


It may be argued that share prices had 
been historically high for a period of 
months and sooner or later a correction 
was bound to come. But at the particular 
moment in question—early in September 
—no outstanding economic event seemed 
to call for the readjustment at precisely 
that time. 

In whatever valid appraisal eventually 
is made, one thing is certain: the numer- 
ous technical factors surrounding the se- 
curities market, some of them innovations 
of the last few years, will figure promi- 
nently, 

Brokers’ advices have offered a variety 
of reasons for the break of the market: 


the Russian mystery, the threat of further 
strikes, cost-price maladjustments, high 
valuation of inventories, a drop in the 
spot commodity index. But the most fre- 
quently mentioned cause was thin markets 
produced by the prohibition against buy- 
ing securities on credit. 

One brokerage house went so far as to 
state, “A break as sharp as that today 
(September 3) is probably about 30 per 
cent—40 per cent due to lack of margin 
accounts.” A second house reported that 
the chief concern among securities holders 
was not war fears or belief that the busi- 
ness outlook was deteriorating, “but the 
























































































































































































































































fear that in thin, all-cash markets they 
could not sell if they wanted to.” 

Some brief market statistics bear out 
the point better than words. A recognized 
investment-grade issue such as Union 
Pacific dropped from 14014 to 131 on 
September 3 on a volume of only 300 
shares. Or a relatively inactive issue, such 
as Van Raalte, was not traded at all on 
September 3, but opened on September 4 
down 61% points from its close August 30 
(the Friday preceding the post-Labor Day 
break) and sold off 2 more points on a 
volume of 500 shares. 

It is plain to see that anyone with a 
quantity of stock to get off had to make 
sharp concessions with the market as thin 
as it was, due to the absence of margin 
buying. 


Tax Factor Molds Prices 


The tax factor is another forceful ele- 
ment in molding the day-to-day trend of 
the market. One securities analyst re- 
cently pointed out that “it was no accident 
that the first day of heavy selling, August 
27, came exactly six months after pur- 
chases at the February lows.” He referred 
to the fact that sales were urged by the 
capital gains tax which applies a levy 
not in excess of 25 per cent on gains 
realized after holding a stock for six 
months or longer. Where otherwise there 
might be a motive to sell, securities often 
are held for a stipulated length of time 
due to the tax factor alone. 

High tax rates leave wealthy traders 
without an incentive to step into volatile 
markets, taking on a large risk in the quest 
for short-term trading profits. The mar- 
ket has to look elsewhere for much of its 
support. ‘ 

In times of dynamic market moves, con- 
siderable activity often results from a 
balancing of short-term losses vs. long- 
term gains. The point is that, in the whole 
area of the tax problem, sales take place 
not for reasons of merit among the secur- 
ities involved, but due to personal situa- 
tions with respect to taxes. 


(continued on page 12) 
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596,216 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: SBI 
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EARLY 60 years ago the furniture 

business managed now in 32 stores 
located in six southern States began as 
a single small store on a side street in 
Knoxville, Tenn. Although J. G. Sterchi 
was instrumental in opening many stores 
and 1929, and in having 
them run by men of his own training, it 
was not until the latter year that the busi- 
ness was incorporated. The new corpora- 
tion bought the stores and until 1940 
transacted both a 


between 1888 


wholesale and retail 
business in furniture and house furnish- 
ings, floor coverings, electrical appliances 
and so on. The Sterchi Bros. Stores’ acti- 
vity is now concentrated in retail sales. 

In 24 stores jewelry departments are 
operated by others under lease. Nine stores 
are owned in both North Carolina and 
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New building erected by Sterchi 
Bros. Stores at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tennessee, with five each in Alabama and 


Georgia and others in Kentucky and 
Florida. The store system is served by 
17 warehouses. The company reported 
$5,915,600 of net sales in the six months 
ended with June 30 last and a net profit 
for the period of $1,079,000. In the full 
year of 1945, sales totaled $7,820,500 and 
the reported net profit was $504,600 after 
payment of $1,000,000 for Federal income 
and excess profits taxes . . . the largest for 
any year in the company’s history. 

Of the total assets reported in the De- 
cember 31, 1945, balance sheet, amounting 
to $6,501,000, no less than $6,282,000 
were ranked as current, including $2,- 
393,000 cash and $2,049,500 worth of 
inventories. Current liabilities totaled $1,- 
022,900, making the company’s working 
capital in excess of $5,000,000. Earned 
surplus at the year-end was reported as 
$2,414,900. 

Stockholders voted in July of this year 
to increase the authorized common stock 
from 350,000 to 700,000 shares. Subse- 
quently, the directors “split” the out- 
standing common stock, replacing the 
older shares with two new ones. Two 
small issues of preferred stock were re- 
tired last January, so that present capital 
consists of 596,216 shares of common 
stock, 
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Wayne Knitting Mills 
307,998 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $5 


Ticker Symbol: WKT 











SOMEWHAT unusual history pre. 
ceded the admission of this com. 
pany’s stock to the Stock Exchange. Sub. 
sequent to incorporation in Indiana jin 
891, Wayne Knitting Mills common 
stock was all acquired by Munsingwear, 
Inc. of Minneapolis. In 1936 and 1937, 
the shares were distributed to Munsing. 
wear stockholders in the form of special 
dividends and the corporation has sinc 
then been operated as an independent 
manufacturer under the present manage. 
ment. 

Wayne Knitting Mills, with which 
Theime Brothers, a concern in a similar 
line of production at a plant adjacent to 
the Wayne factory in Indiana was con 
solidated, also owns the Rodgers Hosiery 
Company, Inc., which has a plant a 
Athens, Ga. Another subsidiary is the 
Humboldt Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
acquired from the City of Humboldt, 
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Tenn. The company intends, according 


to announcement, to apply between 
$2,000,000 and $2,500,000 during the 
next two or three years to extension of 
the Humboldt plant and to acquisition of 
additional equipment for all the factories. 

The entire organization is engaged in 
manufacturing women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, from cotton, silk, nylon and 
rayon yarns; it is ranked among the five 
larger producers of this line of goods in 
the United States. 

The Wayne Hosiery Mills’ principal 
plant is located at Fort Wayne, Ind. A 
branch factory is operated at Riverside, 
N. J. All of the plants are presently being 
run at about 80 per cent of capacity, and 
by the middle of 1947 it is expected that 
materials will be available for more ac- 
tive manufacturing. 

In 1945, the company’s net sales 
amounted to $4,951,000, compared with 
$5,133,000 in 1944, and the 1945 net 
profit totaled $444,500 after income 
taxes. The company’s largest year for 
net income was 1941 with $516,000 re- 
ported. The most recent dividend on com- 
mon stock was $1 in June, 1946, 

As of December 31, 1945, the balance 
sheet, consolidated, showed total assets 
of $4,977,000. Current assets amounting 
to $2,837,000 stood in contrast with 
$866,700 current liabilities, a ratio of 
more than 3 to 1. Earned surplus was 
$808,500. 
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HE company manufactures radio- 

phonograph combination instruments 
under the widely known trademark “Mag- 
navox”, along with radio parts, and is 
engaged in the development and produc- 
tion of electronics and communications 
equipment. Sales representatives are main- 
tained in 13 principal cities of the United 
States and retail marketing is handled by 
prominent music dealers and department 
stores. In the application to list the stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange it was 
noted that, “The company’s policy of 
established prices, which insures to dealers 
a reasonable margin of profit, has made 
its franchises extremely valuable and 
highly desirable.” 

Successor to the Commercial Wireless 
and Development Company (which was 
launched in San Francisco in 1911), the 
company has brought other concerns 
under its banner, becoming an operating 
company in 1942 when it absorbed the 
business and assets of The Magnavox Com- 
pany Incorporated, a subsidiary. Until 
1938 the business consisted of the produc- 
tion and sale of radio components, includ- 
ing loud speakers, electrolytic condensers, 
transformers, public address equipment 
and the like, mainly to be sold to dealers. 
Subsequent to that year, complete radio- 
phonograph instruments came forward as 
major products. 

During the war years the company was 
engaged exclusively in making war ma- 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 


500,000 Shares Common Stock, Par $1 
Ticker Symbol: MAG 


Magnavox combination 
radio-phonographs 


terials and special devices, all closely 
allied with its peace-time products. Net 
sales ran up from $6,230,000 in the fiscal 
year ended February 28, 1942, to $28,- 
052,000 in 1945. Sales for the 1946 fiscal 
period amounted to $16,801,000. As of 
the end of February, 1946, total assets 
aggregated $10,625,000, of which $10,- 
149,000 was current. Current liabilities 
totaled $8,058,000. The profit from 1946 
(fiscal year) operations was $430,700, 
compared with $626,700 in the preceding 
year. 

The company’s manufacturing plant 
and executive offices are located at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

All real property used by the com- 
pany is leased with the exception of 80 
acres at Fort Wayne with limited build- 
ings thereon, which were acquired for 
test purposes. Approximately 45 acres 
near Chicago which are unimproved are 
also owned. The main property includes 
two buildings which are occupied under a 
lease expiring on December 31, 1951. 

The company has two subsidiaries— 
Electric-Acoustic Products Company and 
The Magnavox Company, Inc., of Indi- 
ana. Both have only a nominal capitaliza- 
tion and neither is presently in operation. 

(New listings continued on page 8) 
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Consolidated Retail 
Stores, Inc 
459.742 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $l 


Ticker Symbol: CNL 











RGANIZED under Delaware laws in 
1926, this company consolidated the 
businesses of 14 corporations owned by 
several groups of individuals who previ- 
ously had close mercantile contacts by 
reason of joint purchases of goods for 
re-sale in stores of many cities. In addi- 
tion, the several merchants dealt in the 
same or similar kinds and quality of mer- 
chandise; and their distributive organi- 
zations were outside of competitive range 
of one another. 

With headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., 
the stores are located in these centers, 
among others: Nashville, Tenn., Topeka, 
Kans., Grand Rapids, Mich., Baltimore, 
Md., Washington, D. C., and San An- 
tonio, Tex. All told, the company now 
has 42 selling units, comprised of 21 
women’s specialty stores and 21 depart- 
ments operated under lease or license in 
stores operated by other interests. The 
company notes that in 1945 no single 
unit accounted for more than 14 per cent 
of the aggregate sales volume and the 
four largest units generaied approxi- 
mately 37 per cent of the total volume of 
sales. Some of the Consolidated Retail 
Stores contain merchandise departments 
owned by outside interests. 


Lower Taxes Aid Profits 

The company commented in its listing 
statement to the effect that elimination 
of the excess profits tax was expected to 
have a considerable effect upon the profits 
of 1946. Respecting 1945, the company 
reports net sales of goods amounting to 
$25,826,000, compared with $21,798,000 
in 1944, and net income transferred to 
surplus to the amount of $841,600. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
1945 year-end showed total assets 
amounting to $7,256,000, of which 
$5,566,000 were current. Current liabil- 
ities totaled $2,559,000. The company 
leases all of its store properties, owning 
no real estate. 
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Life Companies Stock Holdings Reach 
New High Level In 1946 


HE approach to statistics of life in- 

surance company holdings of cor- 
porate stocks calls for an over-all view of 
insurance company investments in gen- 
eral, so that proper emphasis may be 
directed toward equities. 

Among grouped classes of investments 
of life companies, as reported recently by 
the Life Insurance Institute, the value of 
stocks held was exceeded by seven of the 
10 major classifications. Stock holdings, 
appraised at $997,000,000 as of June 30 
last, compared with $625,000,000 of State, 
county and municipal bonds, and $783,- 
000,000 of farm mortgages. Stock hold- 
ings approached a billion dollars but 
railroad bonds were in insurance com- 
pany portfolios to the extent of more 
than $2,750,000,000; more than $5,000,- 
000,000 of public utility bonds were held, 
and upwards of $1,582,000,000 of for- 
eign securities were included. 


Add to Stock Holdings 


The showing of stock investments this 
year is less important as respects quantity 
than in regard to the rise which oc- 
curred over the preceding year. The 
$997,000,000 represented an increase of 
38 per cent over the portfolio contents in 
stocks on June 30, 1945. Furthermore, 
the aggregate held last June was 81 per 
cent larger than on the same date of 1941. 

The stocks reported upon comprise 
both preferred and common, in these pro- 
portions so far as life companies are con- 
cerned which owned the great bulk of 
such securities: preferred 82 per cent, 
common 18 per cent. Comparatively, the 
life 
was small at mid-year on a percentage 
basis, but when it is recalled that the 
sreat mutual insurance companies of the 
Fast few 


insurance commitment in equities 


own none or very common 


stocks, it is seen that mid-continent ¢ 
cerns must, in some cases, have con 
erable of their assets in equities. 

Some of the States do not counteng 
life company investments in equitig 
Some of the companies domiciled % 
States whose laws permit investments 
stocks not, by management prefer 
ence, favor equities. The States which § 
gally permit the “prudent man” pri 
ciple to apply to insurance investment 
have seen in recent years the larger ip 
crease of equity investments; but realism 
applied to figures like the foregoing ip. 
dicates that, considering life insurance a 
a whole, the managements of the com. 
panies which underwrite the great buk 
of the risks in this country have only 
gradually brought equities within the or. 
bit of their investment schedules. 


do 


Convertible Bonds Exchanged 


Comment is permissible that a round 
amount of the common stocks held las 
mid-Summer were acquired by the e 
change of convertible bonds for them, 
Nevertheless, the trend toward preferred 
and common stocks since 1941 is unmis 
takable, the product in part of the desire 
of insurance company managements to 
enlarge the yield derived from reserve 
funds. At the same time, the scarcity of 
eligible bonds has presumably forced 
company interest to swing toward stocks, 
The drift here has been duplicated among 
college and university portfolios, and the 
institutions of higher learning have re 
vealed the same increased preference for 
preferred stocks as opposed to equities 

The accompanying table of life insur 
ance company investments, issued by the 
Life Institute, affords points of inves: 
ment interest of use to general individual 
investors. 





LIFE COMPANY INVESTMENTS 


June 
1946 


U. S. Government Securities . . . $233 
eee Oe ee ee eee 18 
Public Utility Bonds ‘ 106 
Industrial & Mise. Bonds 110 
Stocks oT le Oe LP a ar ae 31 
State, County. Munic. Bonds . . . 3 
All Foreign Securities. . . .. . 28 
Farm Mortgages ....:...:-.- 13 
POLA. Mortgages . - . s+ + +s 15 
Other Mortgages é) is : 103 


Total $660 


—Purchases" 
June 6 Months 6 Months 
1945 1946 1945 
(000.000 omitted) 
$2.730 $1,985 $4.548 
4 313 480 
53 417 460 
61 574 320 
13 200 105 
1 11 1l 
37 221 163 
10 100 74 
15 76 119 
59 509 283 


~—Holdings— 
June 30 = June! 
1945 


$18,491 
2,791 
5,19 


$3.025 $4,406 $6.563 
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1 $18,491 
1 2,791 
3 5,1% 
4 1,978 
7 133 
2 1,38 
3 78 
8 146 
6 4,426 
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(Above) Removing lo- 
comotive superheater 
units. (Middle) Oiling 
a wheel in boring mill 





HE recurrent and critical shortage of 

freight cars now drawing the attention 
of the country has led to estimates regard- 
ing the quantity of new freight cars that 
might be needed by the railroads for their’ 
post-war business. These mention possible 
acquistions ranging anywhere from 50,000 
to 120,000 cars per year over as many as 
five years, but very little has been given 
in the way of data to support the forecasts. 
Apparently they have been based upon 
the probable volume of traffic, the con- 
dition of the present car inventory, and 
the efficiency with which the equipment 
may be used. These points and the inter- 
play of certain lesser factors examined 
against the utilization of cars in the war 
and pre-war years may serve to give the 
picture. 

In the first place it is noteworthy that 
the railroads’ volume of freight traffic 
kept closely abreast of the advance in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index of Indus- 
trial Production as it pushed upward dur- 
ing the war to register the country’s 
mounting output. The relationship is 
shown in the following table. 

_ Ner Ton-Mites oF Crass I Rartroaps 
ComPaReD WITH THE FeperaL Reserve Boarp’s 


INpbEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRoDUCTION 
(1935-39 equals 100) 


Class I Roads Fed. Res. 
Net Ton-Miles Ton-Mile Index of 
Millions Index Indus. Prod. 

1935... .310,483 88.3 87 
1936... .371.674 105.7 103 
1937... .394,571 112.2 113 
1938... .316.909 90.1 89 
1939... .363.875 103.5 109 
1940... .405.376 115.3 125 
1941... 513.145 146.0 162 
1942... 680.210 193.5 199 
1943... 771,914 219.6 239 
1944... .785,112 223.3 235 
1945... .726,045 206.5 203 


NEW FREIGHT CAR BUYING 
CONDITIONED BY RAIL 
EFFICIENCY, FREIGHT RATES 







Just as there appears to be a logical re- 
lationship between the country’s produc- 
tion and freight movement, it would seem 


quite natural for there to exist a fairly 
close tie-in between the volume of traffic 
and the car supply required to move it. 
Indeed, at a fixed level of efficiency in car 
use there is, of course, a direct relation- 
ship between the car supply and the units 
of transportation produced as measured 
by net ton-miles. (The transportation of 
one ton of freight for a mile is described 
by ton-miles. ) 


Wartime Efficiency Soars 


Against such rational expectancy, there- 
fore, it is little wonder that the railroads’ 
wartime performance stands out as one 
of the most creditable feats of this coun- 
try’s commercial machine, for, with actu- 
ally a smaller number of freight cars on 
their lines in 1944 than in 1935, they 
handled over 21% times the volume of 
freight moved in 1935. The average in- 
ventory of cars for the year 1935 was 
reported to be 2,051,473 units. After fluc- 
tuating in the intervening period, the 
number of cars by 1944 had dropped to 
2.026.915. 

Meanwhile, as will be noted from the 
inserted table, the volume of freight han- 
dled increased from 310,000,000,000 net 
ton-miles in 1935 to 785,000,000,000 net 
ton-miles in 1944. To cite another exam- 
ple of the roads’ accomplishments, it is 
striking that, whereas in 1941, 42,352,000 
carloadings were required to produce 
513,000,000,000 net ton-miles, in 1945 
it took only 41,900,000 carloadings to 
produce 726,000,000,000 net ton-miles. 










GALLOWAY 
(Above) Machine for 
slotting metal in a 
railroad repair shop 












The answer, of course, rests in the fact 
that the efficiency of car usage during the 
war was raised to a record-breaking peak. 
This wartime record of efficiency in 
freight car use might be epitomized in 
this single notation: The railroads’ net 
ton-miles per car-day increased 40 per 
cent between 1941 and 1944, Not only 
was there a very measurable gain in 
efficiency during this period, but it is 
noteworthy also that the efficiency of 1941 
surpassed that of any other previous year, 
at least back to 1921. 

This signal success was made possible 
by operations of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and by the extra efforts 
put forth by the railroads and the shippers 
to get the most out of railroad facilities, 
coupled with some unique characteristics 
in the haul of war materials. A huge 
volume of traffic was offered, a condition 
which, by itself, permits improved operat- 
ing procedure. In some instances, the 
roads were able to schedule their freight 
movement in solid trainloads. Because of 
the pressing need for cars, the railroad 





























GALLOWAY 





repair shops were kept busy and the num- 
ber of unserviceable units was reduced 
below what would have been considered 
a reasonable minimium before the war. 
The loading and discharging of cars was 
speeded and detention at terminals was 
reduced. Moreover, the holding and re- 
consignment depots set up by the ODT at 
strategic points were also instrumental in 
improving efficiency. 

But even with the benefit of these im- 
provements, the record performance could 
not have been attained without the special 
wartime powers and regulations of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Thus, 
ODT issued orders which fixed minimum 
loadings for “less-than-carload” shipments 
as well as for practically all other classes 
of freight except the products of 
mines, which usually moved in heavy car- 
loads. Under the agency’s direction, too, 
trains could be dispatched over various 
lines without regard to normal patterns of 
interchange and were, in certain cases, 
sent over whatever roads offered the most 
expeditious routing. These are some of the 
conditions which enabled the railroads to 
move so much traffic with so small an 
inventory of cars. 


Length of Haul Increases 


Turning to the characteristics of the 
freight haul, it is helpful to bear in mind 
that the heavy mass flow of war materials 
from the industrial Northeast to the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast, par- 
ticularly the latter, raised the average haul 
per ton from 369 miles in 1941 to 475 
miles in 1944, according to records of the 
ODT. Moreover, the enormous westbound 
traffic destined for the Pacific war was 
counter to that of peacetime, when the 
movement of freight is predominantly 
eastward, Hence, the proportion of loaded 
car-miles to total car-miles increased, aid- 
ing the over-all effectiveness of car utili- 





SOME REALITIES OF THE 
FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 


Active business conditions in 
practically all sections of the 
United States this year, despite 
the recurrence of retarding la- 
bor troubles, have acted to justi- 
fy many prophecies of 1945 that 
railroad traffic would be heavy 
in the early stages of the return 
to a peacetime economy. Ac- 
companying prophecies called 
for extensive purchases of roll- 
ing stock in 1946. The prophets, 
as a class, assumed that a rise 
of rail wages would be followed 
by an upturn of freight rates of 
sizable proportions, acting to 
stimulate the purchase of rolling 
stock. But the preliminary rate 
mark-up was only 6 per cent 
and consideration of further 
needs of the carriers by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
has brought no addition to 
freight charges as yet. Railroad 
operating income has not met 
the expectations of many pro- 
phets of 1945, and plans for 
equipment buying remain, in 
numerous cases, under advise- 
ment. Hence, the discussion on 
this page of elements surround- 
ing freight car supplies is off- 
ered for study by investors. 











zation. For the carriers of the western 
district the proportion increased from 
59 per cent in the first quarter of 1941 to 
71 per cent in the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

Some of the practices of the war period 





Net Ton-Miles 
(Millions) 


513,145 
785,112 


1941 
1944 . 
271.967 
53.0 
489,886 
1929 


Per Cent Increase 
Previous Peak after 1920 


Year of Occurrence . 





WARTIME GAIN IN EFFICIENCY OF CAR UTILIZATION 


Average Net 
Ton-Miles 
per Loaded per Miles — % of 
Car-Mile T 


Car-Miles Net Ton- 


Miles per 
Car-Day 
758 


1,061 


Loaded Car- 


! 
Car-Day otal Car-Miles 


A 41.6 62. 
49.3 64. 


303 
40.0 
609 


po 18 
18. 2.9 
35.6 








may be carried over into peacetime opera. 
tion. But many of them have necessarj 
disappeared with the end of the shooting 
war. The orders of ODT are still in effeg 
as pertaining to the minimum loading of 
cars, but, with the lapse of its other pow 
ers and orders and with the part 
reconversion of railroad transportation tg 
more normal practices, the efficiency 
car use has receded somewhat. Z 

This trend calls for a glance at the 
present situation. In the months since the 
war ended, traffic has remained at a v 
high level, net ton-miles for the fig 
quarter of 1946 amounting to approx 
mately 84 per cent of those produced ig 
the first quarter of 1945 before VE-Day, 
The Federal Reserve Board Index of Pro. 
duction in the first quarter of 1946 was 
upwards of 160 and has since increased 
as many industries which were strike 
bound have resumed operation. It appears, 
therefore, that the railroads must have 
more cars than they did before the war 
unless they can maintain an efficiency of 
car use much in excess of anything prior 
to 1942. 


Calculates Freight Car Need 


Indeed, it may be calculated that if 
railroad traffic should continue to move in 
the volume that it did in the first quarter 
of 1946, and if the average carload, car- 
miles per car-day, and the proportion of 
loaded car-miles to total car-miles should 
drop back to the 1941 levels (up to that 
time the best year on record) the carriers 
would need upwards of 370,000 additional 
freight cars to do their job. Such a large 
number would not, of course, be needed 
if the volume of traffic should retreat or 
if the railroads can manage to exceed their 
1941 efficiency record even after ODI 
ceases to function, which according to 
present plans is scheduled for April, 194i. 

No mention has been made of the new 
units that might be needed to replace older 
ones which received severe wear and teat 
during the war and many of which ar 
believed to be eligible for retirement 
These would only serve to augment the 
number of new freight cars required. lt 
seems probable, however, that the basic 
need for cars is to be found in the high 
level of present railroad traffic compared 
with that prevailing before the war. Only 
by reason of the emergency war power 0 
the ODT and the closest cooperation be 
tween the railroads, shippers and labor, 
plus long-haul characteristics of the wa 
traffic, was it possible for the railroads to 
handle the wartime volume with the cats 
at their disposal. —R. LM 
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on hand column would show, if compared 
e strike with the same stocks several months ago, 
“appear, an extensive mark-down, following the 
ust have trend established by listed common stocks 
_ the war during August and into September. For 
ciency of ' f a k : seekers for “business men’s investments, 
ing wa F the 48 issues of preferre stocks cumulative preferred and United Corpora- meaning stocks with a speculative tinge, 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- tion $3 cumulative preferred. the earnings this year along with amount 
change which had dividends in arrears as Next in line are five issues which of back dividends and the prices of the 
Need of January 1 this year, this record may be liquidated arrears through recapitaliza- table afford an introduction into a special 
; recounted as of the second week of tions or by calling the stocks in—Austin field of research. 
she: : September— Nichols & Company prior A (recapital- As far as current earnings go, the 
0 ae 5 issues have been suspended because ized) ; Follansbee Steel Corporation 5 per statistics show American Woolen to be 
a qo of recapitalizations or a “call”; cent convertible preferred (recapitalized); the bellwether of the group, with arrears 
load, 4 3 issues have paid off all back divi- Franklin Simon & Company 7 per cent of $58.50 and more than $31 per preferred 
sage: - dends; cumulative preferred (called); Lehigh share earned in the first half of this year. 
les should 7 issues have decreased the amount of Valley Coal Corporation 6 per cent cumu- _Phillips-Jones Corporation, with earnings 
ais tha their arrearages, 6 by payments lative convertible preferred (recapital- in the first half at an annual rate of 
a ve = Paes ceongh as cchenge ized), and General Cable Corporation 7 nearly $29 a share and a $21 total arrear- 
ee: ” Posi rs ee = - a = (recapital- age, stands out prominently and, inci- 
b ded arrearages as were accumulated ized and su sequently ca ed). ; dentally, the stockholders are to consider 
hae: prior to January 1; The table on this page contains a next month the stock’s retirement. And 
we 22 issues have increased their arrear- sampled list of preferred stocks, the several other preferreds indicate an earn- 
cceed thei ages, of these 5 made payments and amounts of their arrearages and recent ing power this year which overshadows 
wee! + 17 made no payments. earnings. The recent prices of the right- back dividends. 
wy The aggregate of dividend arrearages 
“re a current is approximately $912,600,000, 
aie barge oo cae Preferred Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 
shee on American & Foreign Power $7 cumula- With Back Dividends 
eves: tive second preferred Series A. This single 
retirenn sum in arrears amounts to more than 30 Approximate _Latest Earnings Recent 
izment the dail ll Ui caddies caliemanies Manaidl Issue Arrearage Per Share* Price 
equired. It pn Oe SE oe oe Saeenee Alleghany Corp. $2.50 cum. conv. prior pfd..... $30.00 6Mos.June $5.75 61 
- the basic among the eoup of — ‘ Am. & Foreign Power Co., Inc., $7 cum. pfd... 73.67% 12Mos.March 11.86 103 
n the high The foregoing discloses progress Ro American Woolen Co. 7% pfd................ 58.50 6Mos.June 31.10 136% 
compared fp “eating away events of glum recollection | Bush Terminal Buildings Co. 7% cum. pfd..... 52.00  6Mos.June 3.47 85 
war. Only to holders of the stocks, these occurring General Steel Castings Corp. $6 cum. conv. pfd. 61.50 6 Mos. June 8.62 105 
er af principally in the 1930’s. Specific items National Supply Co. $2 10-year pfd.......... 2.00 6 Mos. June 3.08 21 
é aes he of progress are worth emphasizing. In N. Y., Chi. & St. L. R.R. Co. 6% cum. pfd. “A” 87.50 7 Mos. July 3.69 99 
eration the first group stand three preferred stocks Phillips-Jones Corp. 7% cum. pfd............. 21.00 6Mos.May 1446 120%47 
and labor, which subsequent to January 1 this year Standard Gas & Electric Co. $7 cum. prior pfd. 88.90 12Mos.March 10.20 99 
of the wat paid off the tag-ends of arrears, to wit— United Stores Corp. $6 cum. conv. pfd......... 4.50 6 Mos. June 4.89 102147 
sie Amalgamated Leather Company 6 per cent * Periods end with month named. jf Bid price. 
oe convertible preferred; Maytag Company 



















STATISTICS 


Shares 
Outstanding 


Company (000 omitted) 


American Brake Shoe Co 769 
American Car & Foundry Co... 599 
American Locomotive Co...... 768 
Baldwin Locomotive Works.... 1.028 
General American Transp. Corp. 1.032 
General Railway Signal Co.... 321 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.. 211 
New York Air Brake Co...... 259 
RI Mg cas Sin aca pa ae acc 363 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc 464 
Pullman Incorporated 
Symington-Gould Corp 

Wetes pame Car CO......00665 000 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.... 
Youngstown Steel Door Co.... 


(d)—Deficit. *—After renegotiation 





Earnings 
er 

Share 

$1.03 
2.12(d) 
4.90(d) nil 768 $33 nil 
1.09(d) nil 029 
2.91 
0.85 (d) 
3.26(d) nil 211 
0.66 (d) 
1.22(d) nil 363 A: nil 363 
3.06(d) nil 721 
0.60 
0.80(d) 
1.16 
0.32 
0.07 


OF RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


ee ee 





——— 1942 


ny, 


Dividends Shares 
Per Outstanding 
Share (000 omitted) 


$1.00 769 $1.70 796 
0.25 599 .28* nil 599 
1,77 
1.00 1,876 
2.00 1,042 
1.25 331 
2.00 211 
2.00 259 


Earnings Dividends 
e 


er 
Share Share 


2.25 041 
0.50 321 


0.25 259 
0.50 


3.00 
0.60 


1,046 
3,230 
1,013 
1.90 1.077 
1.25 3,172 
0.50 666 


1.37144 
0.25 


3.303 
1,013 
1.30 1.077 
0.75 3,172 
0.25 666 


+ Period ends with month named. 


Shares 
Outstanding 
(000 omitted) 


Current 





Dividends 
Paid or 
Declared So 
Far This 


Earnings Per Share + 
Year 


6 Mos. June 
Year April 

6 Mos. June 

12 Mos. June 

6 Mos. June 

3 Mos. Mar. 
Year Dec. 1945 
6 Mos. June 

6 Mos. June 

6 Mos. June 

6 Mos. June 

6 Mos. June 
Year Dec. 1945 
6 Mos. June 

6 Mos. June 


$1.37 
5.54 
1.82 
1.85 
1.07 
0.28 (d) 
5.69 
1.96 
1.13 
0.45(d) 0.50 
0.22 1.50 
0.14 nil 
2.31 1.50 
1.35 0.75 
0.31 0.75 


$0.75 
3.00 
1.65 
0.50 
1.8714 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
0.75 








PERIOD CONTRASTS OF RAIL 
EQUIPMENT INCOME 


HE accompanying table presenting 
statistics of 15 prominent railroad 
equipment companies is useful in weigh- 
ing the significance of current comment 
regarding the car and locomotive manu- 
facturing prospect. The companies dealt 
with in the tabulation produce many 
items besides freight cars; but with 
freight the principal source of rail income 
and with the carriers contemplating ex- 
tensive purchases of cars, plus purchases 
already made for 1946 delivery, an over- 
all view of corporate results seems timely. 
It will be noted that the statistics derive 
from a peace-time year (1938 was not 
a thoroughly 
dentally), a 


inci- 
the 
equipment companies filled huge Govern- 


prosperous year, 


war-time year when 
ment orders for war implements, and the 
The reader 
impression that the 
companies making freight cars, locomo- 
tives, air 


current earnings situation. 
gains an_ instant 
brakes, tank cars and so on 
are subject to wide ups and downs in 
earnings and dividend payments. Still, 
the group contains one company—Pull- 
man Incorporated—which has paid divi- 
dends without an annual lapse since 
1867, and several others enjoy long rec- 
ords of consecutive disbursements. 
Among them are the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, since 1875; American 
Brake Shoe Company, since 1902; Union 
Tank Car Company, which began its divi- 
1914 and General American 
Transportation Company, whose record 


dends in 


12 


of steady payments goes back to 1919, 

The table shows that only one of the 
15 companies stands outside the divi- 
dend-paying category for this year and 
only three made no payments to stock- 
holders in 1942. The large war material 
business of 1943-44-45 was instrumental 
in enabling nearly all the companies of 
the tabulation to divide profits with 
shareowners; but a continuation of an- 
nual distributions for several more years 
would be necessary to bring the stocks 
into the favored roster of really long- 
time dividend payers. 

Examination of earnings’ and dividend 
records, with the thought of estimating 
prospects, would be incomplete were do- 
mestic business alone to be brought into 


the reckoning. France has already placed 
large rolling stock orders in America, ac. 
cording to news reports. With the com- 
petitive situation in Europe still far out 
of balance in respect to car and locomo- 
tive production, the field of foreign buy- 
ing in America would come into the scope 
of an investor’s research. 

Several of the concerns manufacturing 
passenger and freight cars and locomo- 
tives have large backlogs of orders from 
the railroads. In seeking to examine the 
future prospect for earnings and divi 
dends it is necessary, however, to keep 
in mind that the bulk of equipment 
bought is paid for out of earnings. Much, 
therefore, depends upon the ICC’s freight 
rate decision yet to come. 





Technical Factors 


(continued from page 5) 


In any discussion of technical factors 
surrounding the market, one cannot over- 
look the “buy” and “sell” signals of the 
various chartists. On the surface such a 
solely mechanical means for interpreting 
the market may not appear sufficiently 
elastic to take into account the many 
influences shaping securities prices. Yet 
regardless of whether one subscribes to 
these theories, certain of them, such as 
the “Dow theory,” have attained such 
popularity that the orders placed in the 
market by their followers accentuate 
whatever trend is under way. When the 
Dow, Jones industrial average penetrated 
its February low of 186.02 on September 
3, there is no question in the estimation 


of market technicians but that the rush 
to sell by adherents of the Dow theory 
aggravated the decline. 

It gets back to the old question of 
whether the chartists call the turn, or 
merely have enough followers to make 
their predictions come true. Meanwhile 
most traders deem it worth while to know 
what the chartists are up to, even though 
they reserve to themselves the matter of 
the final decision. 

Based on considerations such as the 
foregoing—thin, all-cash markets, high 
taxes and chart-trading—there is a com 
tinuous tugging of influences in the mar 
ket apart from the field of normal 
processes of investment. These technical 
factors are bound to figure prominently 
in whatever explanation later appears of 
recent market trends. 
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HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


Dividends are being increased—not all, 
of course, but enough of them to show a 
trend. This is half of a situation that is 
suitable- to persons who think more of 
income than of profits on stocks bought and 
sold. The other half is involved in the decline 
of prices this summer. Higher dividends and 
lower prices for stocks paying the dividends 
and what results? A higher income on money 
invested in stocks from time to time ... And 
occasional investments, from time to time I 
mean, permit a person to strike a fair price 
average. Which is what concerns me very 
much in investing. 


S. Z. 


NEW YORK CITY 

If you will permit a little philosophizing 
about investment and speculation, offered 
by aman who has witnessed the markets of 
more than 40 years ... Let it be just 40 
years, taking us back to 1906. At this start, 
we find a boom which was halted before a 
year had passed by a sharp and prolonged 
depression. Three more years (1910) and 
railroad stocks, after recovering from the 
1907 “panic”, were coming under an eclipse, 
although for many years they had supplied 
the warp and woof of trading. Not again 
were the rails to enjoy real bullish promin- 
ence for more than 10 years, and not again 
were more than a bare handful of them to 
reach prices as high as those of 1910. Rails 
were edged into the background of trading 
by the rise of great industries; the stocks 
of individual industries set the trading pace 
most of the time from 1919 onward. They 
sill do, of course, for they are free of some 
ot the rigid elements applying to railroad 
stocks, such as rate controls, State taxing 
authorities, etc. But are they really freer 
‘tan the railroads as of this writing; and 
tts brings us to the point of philosophizing. 





As a long-time observer, and frequent parti- 
cipant, in the markets, I wonder. Price con- 
trols, are they so different from freight rate 
controls? True, price controls are considered 
temporary; nevertheless the implications to 
be read into them a year and longer after 
the end of the war, whether well founded or 
not, act to impart a chill upon speculation 
and investment. I have found speculation 
profitable in recent years, yet feel this late 
August day as though a change of funda- 
mentals may be developing just as they 
gradually began to unfold themselves around 
1910, checkmating many long-time followers 
of a particular class of common stocks. 


F. E. M. 


McGILL, NEVADA 


Now that I’m on a 40-hour work. week I 
have a little time of my own for study and 
research. I would like to have the yearly 
highs and lows of the complete list of stocks 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and also the 
Curb from 1914 to any recent year. Will 
you please give me the name and address 
where I can obtain this information. 

i Oe 
Editor’s Note: This letter impelled the reply 
that THE ExcHANcE knew of no source of so 
monumental a record of high and low prices 
as Mr. N. C. was seeking. Perhaps some 
reader of the magazine could lend a hand. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 

... If the markets of this Summer have 
provided investors with anything construc- 
tive, it has been the opportunity to average 
down stocks bought some time before. With 
dividend increases prevalent among well- 
established stocks of several kinds, averaged 
purchases enable the investor to step up his 
dividend return on invested money. 


J. McB. L. 





Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


(The following excerpts from a letter to 
the New York Stock Exchange contain an 
invitation which is symbolic of the interest 
of Americans in daily securities quotations.) 

. . . Never before have we been unable to 
get a closing report on the stock market on 
the same day, either by newspaper or radio. 
San Francisco came in perfectly for two or 
three years and even when one missed the 
15-minute broadcast at 6:15 (EST), they 
always gave a short repeat—with the Dow, 
Jones averages, the volume, etc. in the news 
at 8:15 (EST). Now we have nothing at all 
until the market is already open next day. 
It seems incredible to us that with all the 
resources of New York, nobody can sponsor 
a simple broadcast which can be picked up 
by those out of range of certain stations. If 
you can do anything to get something com- 
menced or re-instated, I am sure innumer- 
able people would be very grateful . . . 


W. E. C. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A little more than half of. the railroads 
reported upon in THE ExcHANGE, July 
issue, had a profit during the first half of 
this year. Compared with the first half of 
last year, the roads—34 of them—experi- 
enced a decline in “group net income” of 
97.6 per cent. This means that the group 
escaped a deficit by a mighty narrow margin 
during the six months ended June 30 last. 
July, according to individual railroad state- 
ments that I have seen, brought no improve- 
ment to speak of. The rail picture, in other 
words, is not so favorable as some prophets 
of the post-war thought a little more than a 
year ago that it would be. Costs have in- 
creased. The railroads have reason, as sta- 
tistics show, to hope for early and favorable 
action on their rate applications. 


F. D. T. 
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“How’s This for Size?” 


You know it is a good shoe—it 
bears a familiar and respected 
brand name. But that alone is not 
enough. Will it fit you? 


So, before you buy, you “‘try it for 
size’... you make sure it is exactly 
what you need. 


This same common sense rule applies 
to investment in securities! 


If you are an investor seeking pro- 
ductive employment of your sav- 
ings, you must choose from many 
hundreds of security issues, of 
widely varying types, prices and 
quality. Nothing could be more 
certain than that some of these 
securities will fit your needs... and 
that others will not. 


In making your decisions, you can 
apply the same simple test you use 
in buying anything else you need 
—the test of facts. 


This Exchange, the nation’s fore- 
most market place for securities, 
urges you to get the facts before 
buying or selling any security— 
whether it is listed on an organized 
Exchange or not, whether it is 
newly issued or long ‘‘seasoned.”’ 
Get the facts. ,.and study them 
in the light of your own financial 
requirements. 


The rule of “‘try it for size”” makes 
good sense for all investments—in 
securities or in any other form of 
property. 


FACTS ARE AVAILABLE 


Over the years, this Exchange 
has sought to increase the 
amount of information avail- 
able to the investor. One ex- 
ample: when a company lists 
its securities here, it first 
agrees to report, regularly, the 
facts necessary to an informed 
investment decision. These 
facts can be had—it is unneces- 
sary, as well as unwise, to rely 
on tips or rumors when buying 
and selling securities. 


New York STOCK EXCHANGE 
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